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THE MINISTRY OF THE SENSES AND APPETITES| @ble from all others. We see the inconvenience, 


TO HUMAN CULTURE. 
BY 0. DEWEY. 


There are other peculiarities in the human 
organization to be noticed. 

One is the countenance. You can conceive, 
though perhaps with difficulty, that on striking 
ap ox or a dog with a cruel blow, the animal 
might turn around upon you, with a distinctly 
human expression of indignation or reproach ; 
as much as to say, “I have my thoughts, and 
this is cruel.” If no other feature could express 
that, the eye might. It does not; that power 
is not given to the animal face; if it were, it 
would be such a metamorphosis as would fill us 
with terror, and would penetrate with horror 
every reckless or savage abuser of the uncom- 
plaining, dumb creatures that God has given 
for his service. But man is made to stand 
erect, and the crowning glory of his person is a 
countenance, every lineament of which is 
clothed with moral expression. The lowering 
brow of defiance, the cheek blanched with in- 
dignation, the eye challenging truth, or killing 
with accusation, or veiled and shaded with soft- 
ening pity, the winning sweetness of smiles, 
the whole manifold mirror of radiant goodness 
and honor—all is moral ministration. And in- 
deed, speaking of smiles, I think I never saw a 
smile that was not beautiful. Hardly less re- 
markable, perhaps, is the circumstance of every 
man’s face being his own, clearly distinguish- 





and sometimes fatal inconvenience, of not being 
able to distinguish one man from another, in the 
very few and rare cases of remarkable resem- 
blance. If this were common, it would hardly 
be too much to say that the intercourse, the 
business, the very civilization of the world must 
stop. Not to know certainly whom we talked 
with, whom we traded with, who had told usor 
promised us this or that, whom we had married or 
who our children were; the world would be 
thrown into utter confusion ; and all good rela- 
tions would become impossible. To prevent 
this, there is achieved in the human counte- 
nance, what seems to me scarcely short of a mir- 
acle. Here it is—a little patch of white ground, 
nine inches long and six wide, with the 
the same, the configuration the same, and the 
hues generally the same; and yet, if all the 
hundreds of millions of the human race were 
brought together, every man could pick out 
from them all, his friend, with a certainty equal 
to that of his own ae 
Finally, the human hand isto be mentioned. It 
serves indeed one of the purposes of the animal 
claw or forefoot—i. e., to obtain food. Taking 
into account the forearm, the arm, and shoulder, 
it is worthy of note, that a similar iormation 
prevails throughout the entire animal ec. nomy, 
as if nothing more perfect could be devised. 
That is to say, there are the scapulz or shoul- 
der blades, the clavicles or collar bones to keep 
them from pressing upon the chest, the arm, 
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the forearm, and the hand, claw, or hoof, as the 
case may be. The same general construction 
is found in the fins of the fish, the wings of the 
bird, and the foreleg of the quadruped. But in 
man, this organ, I do not say, comes to its per- 
fection—for all its perfection, every animal has 
that which is best for itself—but this organ 
comes in man to answer purposes peculiar to 
himself; and most of these are mental and 
moral. ‘The indefeasible cunning” that lies 
in the right band, has more to do than to pro- 
cure food. For instance, it has to fashion 
clothing, without which there could not be com- 
fort in all climates, nor civilization in any. No 
animal could cut cloth, or sew it, or thread the 
needle. Then, again, all the practical arts de- 
pend upon the hand—building, the use of tools, 
all skill in making fabrics, which is called 
manufacturing. Then, all the fine arts require 
the hand—painting, sculpture, music. Then, 
once more, all writing is handwriting. All hu 
man communication, beyond that which is oral, 
ali literature, all books, all works of genius, all 
the grandest agencies in the world depend upon 
the Tend. Yes, in the human hand lies the 
whole moral fortune, the whole civilization, the 
whole progress of humanity. The right arm is 
a lever that moves the world. 

I have thus spoken of certain parts of the 
human organism as superior to the animal, and 
as evidently intended to answer higher purpose 
—touch, speech, laughter, the human face and 
hand. Let us now consider, in the next place, 
the general ministry of the senses, appetites, 
and passions. 

Some of you, I have no doubt, will feel, when 
ou hear these words, appetites and passions, as 
if I named things that are not friends, but ene- 
mies to human culture. You have associated 
with them perhaps only ideas of temptation. 
But in the good order of Providence, I am per- 
suaded it will always be found that temptation 
and ministration go together, and that ministra- 
tion is the end, and temptation only the inci- 
dent. Temptation is but another word for 
strong attraction to a thing; that attraction is 
necessary, and was never meant to be injurious 
but useful. I do not say, therefore, with some, 
that powerful passions and appetites were placed 
in man on purpose to try his virtue, but that 
they were placed there for other ends; that 
they are, in fact, a necessary part of the human 
economy ; and that the trial is purely incidental, 
and in fact unavoidable. Just as fire was not 
meant to burn the house, nor, as the main jn- 
tent, to make the keepers vigilant, but simply 
to warm it, though it could not warm, without 
being liable to burn it. 

I shall solicit attention particularly to this 
part of the haman economy, to these fires of ap- 
cowry and passion in the house%f life ; because 

ere arises the only moral question about our 
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sensitive constitution ; and I am persuaded the 
question can be met. But I ask the inquirer 
to see, in general, what his simple senses teach 
him. I ask him to consider his own physical 
frame, fearfully and wonderfully made, as the 
very shrine of wise and good teaching, and to 
listen to the oracle that comes from within. Ay, 
to the oracle ; but remember it is when nature’s 
flame burns upon the altar, and not the strange 
fire of idolatrous passion. I appeal to nature 
against. sensualism ; and am willing to risk the 
cause of virtue on that issue. I will show you 
—lI think, at least, I can show—that simple na- 
tural appetite it is not, that leads to vicious and 
ruinous excess, but something else. I concede 
the liberty in our physical constitution—pro- 
vided it can be truly understood—to follow 
nature. 

“ Fatal concession!” I heard it said. “ Fa- 
tal concession !”’ exclaim both ancient philoso- 
phy and modern religion. ‘‘ What can the body 
teach, but evil, error, excess, vice ?”’ 

Let ussee. You find yourself possessed with 
a nature other than your spiritual nature: dif- 
ferent from it, inferior to it; and you hastily 
conclude that because its qualities are lower, its 
uses must be lower, and its tendencies all down- 
ward. You say, or think, perhaps, that if your 
being were a purely spiritual essence, you would 
be free from all swayings to evil. But how do 
you know that? Nay, keener than the tempta- 
tions of sense itself, are the spiritual passions— 
ambition, envy, revenge, and malignant hate. 
You imagine that if your present frame were 
exchanged for some ethereal body, you would 
have passed out of the sphere of evil and peril. 
That, again, you do not know. Come, then, to 
the simple fact, and let it stand unprejudiced 
by any theory, or any fancy, or any comparison. 
God has given to us, in the present stage of our 
being, this body—this wonderful frame. Sinews 
and ligaments bind it together, such as no hu- 
man skill could ever have devised. Telegraphic 
nerves run all over and through this microcosm, 
this little world, and bear mysterious a 
vital as thought and swift as sunbeams. Now 
I say that these are all moral bonds, good min- 
istries, channels meant to inform and replenish 
the soul, and not to clog or corrupt it. 

I hardly need say this, in the first place, of 
the five distinct senses—touch, taste, smell, 
sight, hearing. They are the mind’s instru- 
ments to communicate with the outward world; 
instruments so varied as to convey every kind 
of information; servants that need not to be 
sent to and fro on errands, but that stand as 
perpetual ministrants—before the gates of morn- 
ing, and amidst the melody of groves, and by 
the bowers of fragrance, and at the feast of na- 
ture, and wherever the pressure of breathing 
life and beauty comes to ask admission to the 
soul. The body is a grand harmonicon, a paw- 
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harmonicon, strung with chords for all the 
music of nature. Serving all needful purposes 
also—to walk, to run, to move from place to 
place ; to work, to achieve more than all animal 
organisms together can do; it is, at the same 
time, an organon scientiarum, an organ of all 
knowledge. It is more than a walking library, 
it is a walking perception—of things that no li- 
brary can teach; it is a walking vision — of 
things that no language can describe: like the 
wheels that appeared to the rapt Ezekiel, full 
of eyes within and without. 

All this, then, it will not be denied, is good 
and useful ministration to the mind. One might 
as well inveigh against a telescope or an ear 
trumpet as against the eye or ear. 

But now to this system belong certain dis- 
tinct susceptibilities which are not classed un- 
der the head of senses: these are called appe- 
tites. Such, for instance, is hunger; or, in 
other words, the general relish for food and 
drink, which, when denied for a certain time, 
becomes hunger or thirst. I have before allud- 
ed to the uses of this particular appetite, but I 
wish to say a word further and more distinctly 
of it in this connection. 

You can easily conceive that a being might 
have been made without this appetite—made 
to move, to act, to live; but not to eat. Or you 
can conceive that he might have had the relish 
for agreeable food and drink, without the intol- 
erable pain he feels when they are long denied. 
Why, then, this pain? I look upon it as a dis- 
tinct provision, designedly, and, if I may say 
80, gratuitously put into the system, to arouse 
man from indolence, to arouse him to activity. 
I look upon it just as if nature had provided a 


whip ; just as if there were an organ attached- 


to the human body as the arm is, and fashioned 
like a scourge, and, when the man is sinking to 
ruinous indolence, lifting itself up and striking 
him with a blow, to stir him to action. It isa 
sting, and answers that purpose. And more- 
over, it is a stimulus exactly adjusted to the 
strength of the agent, and also to the means of 
gratification. If hunger returned every hour, 
Instead of two or three times a day, human sin- 
ews could not bear it, nor provide for it, nor 
the world-supply of food suffice it. 

And is it a point too low for philosophy to ob- 
serve, furthermore, that hunger, with the pecu- 
liar needs of that appetite in man, promotes so- 
cial intercourse ? fous with the peculiar needs 
of that appetite in man; for Ais food must be 
cooked. He cannot pursue his prey or pull up 
his root, like the wild animal, and eat it on the 
Spot, alone. He must bring it home; he must 
have arrangements for cookery; and the con- 
venience of this process makes it almost neces- 
Sary that families should assemble at certain 
times of the day and eat together. I am per- 
suaded that we little suspect the immense social 



























and civilizing effect of these daily gatherings 
around the social board. 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_-—~j0— ——_—_—_—— 


We do not know how much good may result 


from labor, which, to ourselves, may sometimes 
appear of little value. By embracing every 
opening presented by Divine Providence, and 
following the guidance of Divine Grace in sim- 
plicity of heart, we shall find peace. 


Duty is ours—results we must leave to the 


Author of all good. 


————<0- —__—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COUNSEL FROM AN AGED MOTHER. 
“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall 


I cast thee off from being a people before me?” 


I have said in my heart, O! that this tender, 


this Fatherly, this solemn appeal might be 
brought home, and duly considered by the de- 
scendants of a people, gathered, as was Israel of 
old, from the bondage of superstition and idola- 
try which abounded in that day,—called, as 
Abraham was, to forsake all these things for the 
promise, that he should be made a blessing to 
the families of the earth! and, in obedience to 
this call, many of our early Friends had literally 
to forsake their father’s house, and to feel as 
strangers in the world; but though they were 
thus called to “dwell alone,” yet the power 
that operated in them, as “ the good seed of the 
kingdom,”’ was sown in other hearts prepared 
to receive it, and these were drawn together, 
and united as children of the same family, in 
accordance with the promise—“ He that doeth 
the will of my father, the same is my mother, 
sister and brother.” It was this Jove to their 


Heavenly Father, and love one to another, that 


so strengthened the bond of Christian fellowship, 


that they were often drawn together for mutual 
edification. And though the haughty and the 
self-righteous could observe “ no comeliness,” 


yet, to. the eye anointed to see the beauty of 


holiness, there was that to be seen in their de- 
portment and conversation which was honorable 
and deeply instructive. And by steady adher- 
ence to the revelations of the spirit of Christ, 
they were enabled to maintain the testimonies 
given them to bear through great persecutions 
and cruel mockings, both from professor and 
profane, until, by patient endurance, they 
wearied out the enmity, and “room” was made 
for them in the hearts of the people; and the 
mild and excellent government we are now 
blest with is the fruit of their faithfulness. 
They bequeathed this goodly heritage to their 
descendants, and they became honorable among 
the nations, and were recognized as the “ re- 
spectable Society of Friends.” How has this 
standard been maintained by us of the present 
generation? Have we, by example, held out 
the inviting language—“ Follow us, as we fol- 
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low Christ?” It was said to Israel—“ They 
should end unto many nations, but they should 
not borrow. But, alas! instead of lending to 
others the example of meekness and moderation, 
and a willingness to bear the cross and despise 
the shame, we have borrowed largely from the 
vanities of those around us, and have so far for- 
saken the God of our fathers that it may be said 
of us—“ They have changed their glory for that 
which doth not profit.” Now, if this is our 
condition, in which the young and the old are 
implicated, should we not pause and look about 
us for a way of escape? Can we not adopt the 
language—‘ By the rivers of Babylon there we 
sat down; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion.” QO! that a desire might be kindled in our 
hearts to return to our first love. We are not 

et a forsaken people. ‘“ Return unto me, and 
t will return unto you,” saith the Lord. And 
this endearing language would be applicable to 
us. “I remember the kindness of thy youth, 
the love of thine espousals, when thou wentest 
after me in the wilderness, in a land that was 
not sown.” 

He would remember his covenant with our 
fathers, who were faithful in keeping watch 
over the flock, “as those who must give an ac- 
count.” In this we, as a Society, have been 
deficient. Those who have been placed as 
shepherds and overseers have not been vigilant 
enough to guard their own spirits, and to feed 
the flock, as was said of those formerly who fed 
themsel ves—“ Should not the shepherds feed the 
flock ? The diseased have you not strengthened, 
nor bound up that which was ‘broken, nor 
brought again that which was driven away.” 
Thus the young of the flock have been scattered 
as upon the mountains, and upon every high 
hill, and few did search or seek after them. I 
believe it is now the design of the good Shep- 
herd to search out his own, and make with them 
“a covenant of peace ;”’ and as they adhere there- 
to, “ he will cause the showers to come down in 
his season ; there shall be showers of blessings.” 

If our young women would unite in a noble 
resolution to renounce the extravagant and ri- 
diculous fashions of the present day, and adopt 
astyle more suited to their needs, and which 
their best judgment could approve, the sensible 
and prudent from among other societies would 
be drawn to inquire the motive which induced 
them to lay aside these things, and an opportu- 
nity would be given them to advance the stand- 
ard of truth, and thus become valiants in the 
Lamb’s warfare, and the prediction be realized 
“that many from among the different persua- 
sions would come und take hold of the skirts 
of him that isa Jew, saying, We will go with 
you, for we have heard that God is with you.” 
And we should be made again to’ “ possess the 
dew of our youth.” R. Hix. 

Richmond, Ind., 6th mo. 6th, 1867. 
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COMFORT FROM LITTLE THINGS. 


The heart in its despondency may be cheered 
by trifling incidents, and nerved for strength 
and endurance. An old lady, who had moved 
from cultivated society to a desolate region, was 
once asked if she did not feel homesick and 
gloomy, and she replied:—“ Only once during 
an almost uninterrupted succession of snow 
storms. We could not get out for any purpose ; 
our _— were ruoning low. Save a neigh- 
bor in the cabin at the extremity of the woods, 
the only living creatures that we knew were a 
pack of wolves, that sometimes swept by; on 
one occasion there was not less than thirty of 
them. That was a dismal time; my heart al- 
most sank within me. Just then, when I felt 
like giving up entirely, I heard‘a sweet song— 
a clear, cheerful piping of a bird. You cannot 
tell how it cheered and thrilled me. I looked 
from the window, and there, right on the corner 
of our dwelling, it sat, caroling just as sweet 
as if it were June. This gave me fresh cour- 
age. Said I to my husband—‘If that wee bit 
of a thing can sing, much more can 1;’ and I 
struck up a hymn of praise to God, and his bass 
voice made an excellent accompaniment. We 
felt better, and that was the last of our blues.” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ESSAY ON THE EFFECTS 
OF SORROW. 

Happy is he who uses his trouble so that it 
makes him better. Often sorrow is itself out- 
grown by the very growth which it inspires. 
Sometimes it develops in you things that you 
never could have come at independent of it. I 
have seen persons who, it seemed to me, were 
unfit to grapple with life, and by and by sorrow 
took hold of them, and then strangely I was led 
to reverse my judgment concerning them. And 
there are many cases of men who it would seem 
if it had not been for sorrow, would never have 
been born into their better nature. And where 
sorrow melts or breaks down a crude and harsh 
nature, and softens it, and refines it, and enrich- 
es it, then it is accomplishing a most blessed 
work. Sorrow should be like loam when the 
plough turns it; and when, being turned, it 
falls mellow from the share. Sorrows that are 
like clay that, when the plough turns it, rolls over 
in lumps, and is more unmanageable after it has 
been ploughed than it was before—such sorrows 
bring poor husbandry in the heart. 

Dr. Spurzheim used to say that no person 
was fitted for domestic life that had not been 
educated by sorrow. Not thatnoneshouldenter - 
into that life who come with a smiling face un- 
scarred with trouble ; but that no person hav- 
ing come into domestic life, could grow into the 
fulness thereof until he had been developed and 
disciplined in the school of suffering and sorrow. 

There are many fruits that never turn sweet 
till the frost has lain upon them. There are 
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many nuts that never fall from the bough 
of the tree till the frost has opened them 
and ripened them. There are many ele- 
ments of life that never grow sweet and beau- 
tiful till sorrow touches them ; and then they 
are like autumnal colors, and all men behold and 
admire them. There is a sorrow that sweetens 
the acerbities and corrects the naturalness of dis- 
osition. There is a sorrow that breaks down 
ard and reluctant natures. Many a man that 
would not yield to his fellow-men at last yields 
to his own suffering and sorrow, and is all the 
better for it ; and all men behold him, and say, 
“‘ How wonderful is God’s grace! for since he 
was afflicted he has learned to love all men. 

Sorrows benefit us where they lead us to 
broader resources of life. One of the mistakes 
that almost all men commit is to invest all their 
joys in one direction. It is wise for us to invest 
them in many directions, that we may never be- 
come bankrupt. When men invest their funds, 
they scatter their means in various directions, so 
that if bankruptey should touch one sort of in- 
vestment, others would be left. Now this is 
wise in money matters, and it is a great deal 
wiser in morals. If a man has put all his means 
of enjoyment in one direction, and trouble comes 
and his only resource is swept away, he is bank- 
rupt indeed. 

One man makes the whole enjoyment of his 
life to consist in business. He has no taste for 
anything else. Reading does not please him; 
art does not ; social comforts do not. He lives 
for enterprise. So long as he has the health 
and strength to carry it forward, he says, “I 
want no better life.” 

Another man lives wholly in the affections. 
So long as those whom he loves are left, he is 
happy ; but when these are taken, life ceases to 

im. 


Now the multiplied faculties with which we 
are endowed that have joy in them, are on pur- 
pose, it would seem to me, to give us an inti- 
mation that we should not make our earthly en- 
joyments rest in any one thing. You need to 
have great resources of mind, and therefore you 
need to educate the understanding. You also 
need great resources in affection. And you need 
great resources in the direction of beneficence, 
and in the direction of activities in other ways. 
You need these various resources, so that when 
you are driven out from one you can take re- 
fuge in other. 

Blessed is that man whom no trouble can al- 
together destroy, but who, if he finds an enemy 
in this chamber, retreats to another, and bolts 
and bars the doors ; and who, if he is driven 
out of that, finds another resource, and another, 
and another, and rises higher and higher till 
he reaches the threshold of his Father’s house, 
where no more sorrow or crying can come for- 
ever more. 


We live too narrowly. We live on too few al- 
ternatives. We want broader resources. It is 
not God’s fault, but our own, that we do not 
have them. 

Where sorrow more effectually introduces us 
into the knowledge of our own kind, it is a 
great blessing. There is nothing that makes a 
man take to his fellow-men, I think, as sorrow 
does. Men do not know much beyond their 
own sphere. We know what happens in our 
little circle. Right beyond our circle is another 
set of men. They have another way of looking 
at life and its pursuits. We never meddle with 
them any more than if they were of some other 
nationality. It is the tendency of human nature 
to make a man separate himself from his fellows. 
It is the tendency of a true Christian growth to 
make a man take to his fellow-men, as Christians 
do, and to recognize the bond of a common 
brotherhood ; and toward this end some kinds 
of sorrow work wonderfully. 

In my two hands I bring together kernels of 
wheat; but they only touch by the outside. 
We cannot mix them ; they lie in pene 
that is all. They just slide over each other. 
And after the attempt has been repeated fifty 
times, they are as much unmixed as they were 
in the beginning. But let me take those ker- 
nels of wheat and triturate and grind them till 
they are very pulverulent, and then see how 
perfectly I can blend them, and reduce them to 
the most intimate mixture. Each particular 
kernel is broken to pieces, and the particles are 
all mingled so that they cannot be separated 
any more. 

Now there is many a man who is hard, and 
unyielding and unsympathetic ; but God takes 
him, and rolls him over, and breaks him down 
in trouble, and when he gets up how he sprouts 
in every direction. From that time forward he 
sees no man with trouble on his face that he 
does not say, “I know how he feels.” Men 
learn in trouble how to be drawn to those who 
are in trouble. 

Oh, what a solemn brotherhood is that which 
lets you into the experience of others! How 
deep is the relationship that begins to sub- 
sist | 

Where sorrows disenchant life of its exag- 
gerated satisfactions and goodness, without 
going to the other extreme, it is of great benefit. 
We are at first apt to think that life is better 
than it is, brighter than it wears, better adapted 
to give satisfaction than it proves to be; and 
when we discover our mistake, we are apt to 
to the other extreme, and to find that life is 
care and hardship. And blessed is that sorrow 
which tempers our judgment.—Lachange. 


A Christian when he comes into the world, 
lives to die again; but, when he goes out of the 
world, he dies to live again. 
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PURE AIR ESSENTIAL TO PROFITABLE WOR- 
SHIP. 

A certain rural church was somewhat famous 
for its picturesque gothic architecture, and 
— famous for its sleepy atmosphere ; the 

es of gothic symmetry requiring very small 
windows, which could only be partially opened. 
Everybody was affected alike in this church ; 
minister and people complained that it was like 
the enchanted ground in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Do what they would, sleep was ever at their el- 
bows; the blue, red, and green of the painted 
windows melted into a rainbow dimness of hazy 
confusion, and ere they were aware they were 
off on a cloud to the land of dreams. 

An energetic sister in the church suggested 
the inquiry whether it was ever ventilated, and 
discovered that it was regularly locked up at 
the close of service, till opened for the next 
week. She suggested the thought whether giv- 
ing the church a thorough ventilation on Satur- 
day would not improve the Sunday services ; 
but nobody acted on her suggestion. Finally 
she borrowed the sexton’s key on Saturday 
night, and went to the church and opened all 
the windows herself, and let them remain so for 
the night. The next day everybody remarked 
the improved comfort of the church, and won- 
dered what had produced the change. Never- 
theless, when it was discovered, it was not 
deemed a matter of enough importance to call 
for an order on the sexton to perpetuate the im- 
provement.— Atlantic Monthly. 





COMPANIONSHIP. 
BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

Society at large, according as we walk in it 
in a spirit of meekness or a spirit of egotism, thus 
serves to develope and expand our powers, or 
to narrow and degrade them more and more con- 
tinually. To the casual observer, the difference 
in the advancement of the two classes may not 
in early life be apparent. The forth-putting 
pretension of egotism may indeed cause it to 
seem the more rapidly advancing character of 
the two, but the progress of years will widen 
the separation between their paths, till it shall be 
seen as a great gulf, of which the opposite sides 
have naught in common. Advancing age will 
show the egotist narrow-minded and overbear- 
ing, peevish and fault-finding ; while he who 

es his even course, walking in Christian 
meekness with his fellow men, will in old age 
exhibit ever-enlarging charity and ever-expand- 
ing wisdom, and his gray hairs will seem like 
a crown of glory. 

It may seem almost needless to speak of the 
danger to Character that is involved in seeking 
the Companionship of the worthless or the evil- 

osed. “QOan one handle pitch and not be 
defiled?” Yet the usages of society are so dis- 


ordered, that the possession of wealth, family 
distinction, or personal elegance, though accom- 

nied by ignorance, folly, or even dissolutencss, 
is sometimes a surer passport into what is termed 
good society, than the best culture of mind and 
heart, where external advantages have been de- 
nied. 

When we value mankind according to their 
external advantages, our moral standard is as 
false as the drawing upon a Chinese plate. We 
have no true moral perspective. Our ideas of 
right and wrong are confused and imperfect, 
and in danger of becoming corrupt. We laugh 
at the stupidity of the poor Chinaman in his 
attempts after beauty and art, while in morals 
we are quite as stupid as he. “Believing our- 
selves wise, we are fools. It is very hard to es- 
cape being unduly influenced by the opinions of 
society ; but the more earnestly we seek true 
excellence for ourselves, the more easily we 
learn to value true excellence in others, and to 
overlook the opinions of the world. The more 
independent we become of opinion, the better 
will be the influence we exert upon society, 
as well as that which we receive from it in re- 
turn. 

If the influence of our Companionship with 
those whom we meet in neal society and in 
the daily avocations of life be important, far 
more so is that which comes to us through the 
friends whom we select from the world at large 
as best adapted to minister to our happi- 
ness ; and in proportion as they are near and 
dear to us will their influence be strong and 
deep. 

The choice of friends is influenced by an 
equal variety of motives, and of a similar nature 
as those that lead to the selection of the social 
circle. There is often no better foundation 
than selfishness for what passes current in the 
world for ardent friendship. The selfish and 
worldly love from selfish and worldly motives, 
and doubtless they receive their reward; but if 
we would derive the advantages to Character 
that result from a wise Companionship, we 
must select our friends without undue regard to 
the opinions of the world, and impelled by a 
desire for moral or intellectual advancement. 
Falsehood and fickleness in friendship result 
from its being built upon merely selfish or cir- 
cumstantial foundations. When built upon 
mutual respect and affection, it contains no ele- 
ment of decay or change ; and they who trust to 
any other foundation have no right to com- 
plain if their confidence is abused and disap- 
pointed. 

Persons sometimes suppose themselves the 
fast friends of others, when their affection is 
merely the result of benefits received, directl 
or indirectly ; and if these benefits are withheld, 
their supposed friendship is dissipated at once, or 
perhaps changed to enmity. Such a friendship 
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is merely circumstantial, and has no just claim 
tothe name. Mere juxtaposition, the habit of 
seeing each other every day, is often sufficient 
to produce what the parties concerned esteem 
friendship, and to occasion the freest inter- 
change of confidence. The slightest change of 
circumstance, a few miles of separation, an inad- 
vertant offence, a trivial difference of opinion, a 
clashing of interest, are, any one of them, suffi- 
cient to bring such an intimacy to an end, and 
to cast reproach upon the sacred name of friend- 
ship, when friendsdip had never existed between 
the parties for a single moment. 

Genuine friendship can exist only between 
persons of some elevation of moral character, and 
its strength and duration will be commensurate 
with the degree of this moral elevation. Truth- 
fulness, frankness, disinterestedness, and faith- 
fulness are qualities absolutely essential to 
friendship, and these must be crowned by a 
sympathy that enters into all the joys, the sor- 
rows, and the interests of the friend, that de- 
lights in all its upward progress, and when 
he stumbles or falls, as all at times must, 
stretches out the helping hand, not condescend- 
ingly nor scornfully, but in the simplicity of 
true charity that forgives even as it would be 
forgiven, and is tender and patient even where 
it eondemns. In such a friendship there is no 
room for rivalry, weariness, distrust, or any- 
thing subversive of confidence. With the sel- 
fish and the worldly, such a connection cannot 
exist, because with them rivalries and clashing 
interests must arise ; for it is only among the 
seekers after excellence that there is room for 


the gratification of the desires of all. Neither. 


can it exist between the false, for falsehood 
shuts the door upon confidence; nor with the 
morally weak, the foolish, or the idle, for they 
weary of each other even as they weary of them- 
selves. 

Of all earthly Companionship, there is none 
80 deeply fraught with weal or woe, with bless- 
ing or with cursing, as the Companionship of 
married life. After this relationship is formed, 
although the threads still remain the same, the 
whole warp and woof of the being are dyed with 
a new color, woven : ccording to a new pattern. 
Character is never the same after marriage as 
before. There is a new impetus given by it to 
the powers of thought and affection, inducing 
them to a different activity, and deciding what 
tendencies are henceforth to take the lead in 
the action of the mind; whether the soul is to 
spread its wings for a higher flight than it has 
hitherto ventured, or to sit with closed pinions, 
content to be of the earth, earthy. ll are ix- 
terested, even strangers, in hearing of the estab- 
lishment of a newly married pair in what re- 
lates to the equipage of external life. Par more 
interesting would it be if we could trace the 
mental establishing that is going on, as old 




















traits of character are confirmed or cast aside, and 
new ones developed or implanted. 


This union, so sacred that it even supersedes 


that which exists between parent and child, 
should be entered upon only from the highest 
and purest motives; and then, let worldly pros- 
perity come or go as it may, this twain whom 
God has joined, not by a mere formal ritual of 
the Church, but by a true, spiritual union that 
man cannot put assunder, are a heaven unto 
themselves, and peace will ever dwell within 
their habitation. 


In proportion as a true marriage of the affec- 


tions between the pure in heart is productive of 
the highest happiness that can exist on earth, so 
every remove from it diminishes the degree of 
this happiness, until it passes into the opposite, 
and becomes, in its most worldly and selfish form, 
a fountain of misery, of a quality absolutely in- 
fernal. 


Amid the disorder and imperfection reign- 


ing in the world; it is not to be supposed that a 
large proportion of mariages should be truly 
heavenly. In order to arrive at this, both par- 
ties must be of a higher moral standing than is 
often reached at An age when marriage is — 
entered upon ; but unless the character of eac 
is inclined heavenward, there is no rational 
ground for anticipating happiness, except of the 
lowest kind. 


Many persons of a naturally amiable disposi- 
tion enjoy what may seem a high degree of hap- 
piness, through their sympathy with each other 


in worldliness and ambition: but such happi- 


ness is not of a kind that can endure the clouds 


and tempests of life. It is nourished only by 


the good things of this world, and if it cannot 
obtain them, is converted into the greater 
wretchedness because the being which is dearest 
in life shares this wretchedness. When, on the 
contrary, things heavenly are those most highly 


prized and earnestly sought, each party helps to 


sustain the other in all earthly privations and 
disappointments ; for each is looking beyond and 
above the trials of earth and, each is in posses- 
sion of a hope, nay, a fruition, that cannot be 
taken away, and which is dearer than all that is 
lost. With them, to suffer together is to rob 
suffering of half its weight, and almost all its 
bitterness. Whatever earthly deprivation may 
befall them, the kingdom of heaven is ever 


within their souls. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAVING FAITH. 

Most professing Christians will, perhaps, ad- 
mit the necessity of on a saving faith in the 
Redeemer of men, in order that they may be 
received into the kingdom of God. Convert- 
ed men and women everywhere surely have 
had convincing evidence of this. Admitting, 
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therefore, the necessity of faith and trust in 
this Saviour, to enable us to pass, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, from death in transgression 
unto life in Christ, to be boro as it were a new 
creature, reconcited to our Heavenly Father, 
yet, how easy it is for us to attach undue im- 
portance to that form or body of flesh in which 
.a large body of the Christian world profess to 
lace their hopes and affections as their Saviour. 
f the One ever living God, our Father, mani- 
fested himself in Jesus Christ to accomplish a 
work in the world, why need we question or at- 
tempt strictly to analyze the nature of Jesus? 
Is it not more important to endeavor to imitate 
his example, and strive to have the same spirit 
born in each of us that manifested itself in 
Him, that we, too, may become, through its 
saving influence, one in Christ, one in the 
Father ? : 

In considering the differences that exist be- 
tween professing Friends and others, the above 
thoughts have suggested themselves to my mind. 

C. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1867. 


Marpisp, on the 5th of Sixth month, 1867, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents,’ according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, JoszepH Fiowzrs, JR., 
to Hannan Ricx, both of Bucks Co., Pa. 


———$_ — 989 —____—_ 

Digp, on the 5th of Sixth month, 1867, at her resi- 
dence in Columbiana, Columbiana Co., Obio, Cas- 
saAnDRA NICHOLS, widow of Wm. Nichols, aged nearly 
82 years; a member of Middleton Monthly Meeting. 
Her illness was only of one week’s duration, and was 
attended with much eaffering, which she bore with 
much patience and resignation, giving full evidence 
that her peace was made. About two hours before 
her departure she said she “would soon rest in 
Heaven.” She was liberal and just in her dealings, 
and evinced much sympathy for the afflicted and 

= needy; and was a diligent attender of meetings, sel- 
dom absent, however stormy the weather. 

—, at Rensselaerville, Albany Co., N. Y., on the 
29th ult., Mintam, wife of Caleb Frost, aged 66 years. 
This dear friend was the mother of a numerous 
family of children, remarkable for their affection and 
circumspect life, to whose welfare and happiness, in 
conjunction with her dear husband, her life was de- 
voted. Her hand was open to the needy in her neigh- 
borhood, and her heart to the oppressed everywhere. 
Some days before her death she called her household 
around her, imparting to them her last wish and her 
last counsel ; then taking each by the hand, she bade 
them a most impressive farewell. Lovely in her life, 
sweetly peaceful in her death. 

—— 9 
FOUND, 
On Swarthmore grounds, on the day of the Excur- 
sion, a Morocco Satchel, supposed to belong to “S. E. 
Moore,” which the owner can have by calling at the 
Store of E. Parrish, Eighth and Arch. 






































































































































AFFECTATION.—Affectation in any part of 
Our carriage is lighting up a candle to our de- 








































that is ever ready to relieve it. 
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fect, and never fails to make us be taken notice 
of, either as wanting sense or as wanting sin- 


cerity.— Locke. 


—_— so 
DOING GOOD BY PROXY. 
Every great city in Christendom has its be- 
novolent societies and charitable institutions. 


There is no human sorrow of a physical charac- 


ter that has not been provided with an organ- 
ized remedy. We have charities for the sick, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the aged, the 
poor, the ignorant, and the feeble of mind. 
We have associations for the prevention of pau- 
perism and for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. We have homes for the outcast, the or- 


phan, and the friendless. We have lying-in 


hospitals, and free pharmacies, and admirable 


systems of out-door relief. We have the ear 


that hears every cry of distress, and the hand 
However it 
may be with other races, the Anglo-Saxon— 


whether in his old bome or in his new homes— 
is always as prompt with his purse as with his 
tongue to alleviate the miseries that he sees 
around him. Yet one thing is lacking in our 


philanthropy. We carry our inherited business 
habits into fields wherein we should reverently 
take off the shoes of commerce from our feet. 
Where the cry of misery is heard, God is in 
the midst of it, as he appeared in the midst of 
the burning bush. It is not meet that we 
should send our servants into his presence ; we 
should go ourselves, and do his bidding with 
reverent and jealous zeal. 

Let us illustrate our full meaning by exam- 
ples—impersonal, but real ; for we have watched 
the operation of this modern method of doing 
good by proxy in a dozen states and during a 
dozen years. We have organized new charities; 


we have assisted in creating others ; and we are 


familiar with the history and management of 
large numbers. We do not mention these facts 
for any poor purpuse of self-praise ; but that 
the thoughts we write may carry, as they thus 
ought to carry, the greater credit which the re- 
sults of long and careful experience obtain over 
the untried theories of the closet. 

There is a real need of organized charity. It 
is not possible, for example, for an unaided in- 
dividual to secure that reform in the condition 
of the tenements of the poor ; or the education 
of the deaf, dumb and blind; or the proper 
treatment of the insane; or even that constant 
care of the indigent classes, which civilization 
and religion compel us at our social peril to se- 
cure. If we suffer filth and foul atmosphere to 
encircle the homes of the poor, the fevers and 
diseases, physical, moral, and mental, that they 
breed, will surely find us out, and cause us to 
pay, in our own persons or in our own families, 
the dread penalty of our criminal neglect. But 
all these organized agencies should be regarded 
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as auxiliary or transitional ; not as sufficient in 
themselves and permanent in their nature. 
While, as citizens, we must act as a society; as 
Christians, we must act as individuals as well. 
The Master did not say to the rich man, Go and 
found a charity ; but, ‘ Sell all that thou hast, 
and give.” All of Christ’s teachings are ad- 
dressed to the individual as an individual. He 
neither sought to save men as organized com- 
munities, nor to do good to aggregations of citi- 
zens. The modern method is to carry on reform 
as war is conducted ; to regenerate men by the 
regiment, to be benevolent by batallion. 

It has been tried and found wanting. The 
ablest students of social science, as well as the 
most experienced superintendents of charities, 
are beginning to admit that the modern method 
is a failure. We might illustrate this discovery 
by many quotations, and by the history of many 
charities ; but our space will permit of one or 
two representative examples only. 

Take the case of orphans. What is it that 
an orphan needs? A home and parents. What 
is it that we give him? A trundle-bed in a 
large dormitory ; a place in a boys’ monastery, 
or a girl’s nunnery ; instead of a home, an asy- 
lum ; instead of a father and a mother, a super- 
intendent and a matron. No class of human 
beings, next to our own children, have a strong- 
er or holier claim to our warmest love and tend- 
erest care than those little motherless wander- 
ers. As men and women, they appeal to our 
sympathies ; as Christians, they have a right to 
our love. Each little one is a true vicegerent ; 
he is a representative of Christ on earth. There 
is no mode of denying or evading this claim, 
except by denying and refusing obedience to 
the Master himself. For whoso doeth good 
unte one of these little ones doeth it unto him. 
Were Christ once more to assume the flesh, and 
to be wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and laid at 
our doorstep, would we dare to consign him to 
an asylum? To ask is the answer, No. If we 
consented to give up the babe, it would only be 

because we knew others, with ampler means 
and tenderer hearts, would nurse and rear him. 

Now, orphan asylums are needed; but only 

as temporary homes—until some Rachel, weep- 

ing for her lost children, shall come and adopt 

them as her own. The world is ripe enough in 
goodness to make this plan successful. There 
are already charities which are conducted on 
this method, and which find it easy to furnish 
every little wanderer with a home. Such chari- 
ty, like merey, is twice blessed ; it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes. The love which 
it calls up in the orphan’s heart is repaid a 
thousand fold by the holy love which it enkin- 
dies in the foster parent’s home. 

Take the case of the indigent poor. There 
are those who are satisfied with an annual con- 
tribution to some provident society, which 

































agrees to see that it is properly disbursed. This 
stipulation it is beyond the power of man to ful- 
fil. For it is merely an occasional dollar, or a 
pair of shoes, or anothet blanket, that our lone- 
ly and suffering poor require. It is human 
sympathy, as well as human aid. No agent has 
a heart large.enough, or can find the days long 
enough, to do more than disburse eleemosynary 
gifts. Alas! also, there are few agents who 
have the heart, even if they had the leisure. 
For we should never forget that the manage- 
ment of all charities requires men rather of 
business than of heart. It is a civil necessity 
which compels this choice, and the cases where 
both are united in » single man are few and far 
between. Besides, even men of heart soon be- 
come accustomed to the sight of distress. Like 
surgeons, they must learn to look on it with un- 
dimmed eyes, or their judgment might destroy 
their efficiency. But this is bad for the patient, 
even if itis good for the system. Sometimes— 
nay, often—a tear and a gentle, loving word are 
more efficient means of relieving distress than 
an open hand and a generous order for goods. 
Agents must ask questions, and even in one 
sense be impertinent; whereas the individual 
can afford to be liberal without first being skep- 
tical. 


No, philanthropic institutions have their 


uses—important and essential uses even; but 
they are neither adequate nor fitted to perform 
all the holy duties of charity. Sustain such as 
are efficient; but first see that they are real 
workers. Take nothing on trust. Follow their 
agents; visit their buildings; where they carry 
food, convey kindness also. Above all, supple- 
ment them by your own good works. Remem- 
ber the frequent saying of Dr. Howe :—“ There 
is no vicarious virtue ; true charity is not done 
by deputy.” —N. Y. Independent. 





NIGHT. 


If the relation of sleep at night, and, in some 
instances, its converse, be real, we cannot reflect 
without amazement upon the extent to which 
it carries us. Day and night are things close 
to us; the change applies immediately to our 
sensations; of all the phenomena of nature, it is 
the most obvious and the most familiar to our 
experience; but in its cause, it belongs to the 
great motions which are passing in the heavens. 
Whilst the earth glides round her axis, she 
ministers to the alternate necessities of the ani- 
mals dwelling upon her surface, at the same 
time that she obeys the influence of those at- 
tractions which regulate the order of many 
thousand worlds. The relation, therefore, of 
sleep at night is the relation of the inhabitants 
of the earth to the rotation of their globe; pro- 
bably it is more ; it is a relation to the system 
of which that globe is a part ; and, still further, 
to the congregation of systems of which theirs 
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is only one. If this account be true, it con- 
nects the meanest individual with the universe 
itself ; a chicken roosting upon its perch, with 
the spheres revolving in the firmament.— Paley. 





HOW OUR INDIAN TROUBLES ARISE. 


The Omaha correspondent of .the Chicago 
Tribune givés a very accurate as well as racy 
account of the origin of some of our Indian 
difficulties, as follows : 

“ A fair illustration of the origin and course 
of most of our Indian disturbances is to be 
found in the present trouble with the Sioux. 
For many years, during the overland emigration 
to California and Utah, though the road daily 
travelled by hundreds lay through the heart of 
the Indian country, murders and outrages by 
the Indians were unheard of. Many petty 
thefts occurred, but it might be confidently as- 
serted that they did not equal in magnitude 
what would have been suffered under the same 
conditions in a journey of equal distance through 
the settled portion of our country. While 
this was the fact, it was also true that many of 
our emigrants were of a class of frontiersmen 
to whom the sight of an Indian was like a red 
flag to a mad bull. From this class came many 
wanton and unprovoked outrages to the tribes 
through whose country they were passing. All 
these the Indians endured with exemplary pa- 
tience, and that, too, when they were under no 
treaty obligations with us.- Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that for years and years all our 
official intercourse with Indian tribes has rec- 

ized them as independent people, over | 
whom we had and claimed only such control as | 
they chose to grant by treaty. 

“This state of things continued until, in 
1858, a reckless criminal, travelling with an 
emigrant train, and boasting of his prowess 
with the rifle, deliberately and wantonly shot an 
Indian who was quietly riding across the road 
some hundred yards ahead of the train, and 
killed him to show his skill with his weapon. 
A couple of nights afterwards the train with 
which the fellow was travelling was ‘wiped 
out’ by the friends of the Indian. Then came 
an outcry against the Indians, and a demand for 
the delivery of the murderers of the train. 
The Indians refused, and in consequence were 
attacked ; in retaliation they attacked and cap- 
tured Babbitt’s mail party. Then Lieutenant 
Grattan was sent to demand restitution for this, 
and with imprudent confidence in his strength, 
attacked the Indians when they refased com- 
pliance with his demands, and he and nearly 
all his party were killed. 

“Then followed the Sioux war of 1854 and 
1855, which was terminated by the terrible 
thrashing given the Indians by Harney and 
Cook at Blue Water, in 1855. After this fight, 
Harney made a treaty with these Indians, by 
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which they stipulated to give the unmolested 
right of way to the whites along the old Cali- 
fornia trail of the Platte and the navigation of 
the Missouri River. On the other hand, Har- 
ney stipulated for the government, that the 
country between the Platte and Missouri Rivers 
was to be considered as the exclusive property of 
the Indians, and that no whites were to be allow- 
ed to trespass upon it, even going so far in his 
talk with Little Thunder, the Sioux chief, as 
to say that he would be justified in killing any 
whites who trespassed on his country. 

“ Meantime a ruler comes who knows not 
Joseph, and Harney’s treaty, if recognized by 
the government, is utterly disregarded. The 
discovery of rich mines in Montana, and the 
necessity for short lines of communication with 
that territory, compel the making of roads, the 
passing of trains of emigrants, and the es- 
tablishment of military posts for their pro- 
tection through and in the very heart of the 
country which Harney had sacredly promised 
should be their sure possession. For a long 
time even this, though growled at and com- 
— of by the Indians, was, with more or 
ess willingness, submitted to. But eventually 
some acts of the Indians or whites, it is now 
impossible to say which, set the spark of this 
magazine of discontent, and the whole plains 
at once became the scene of Indian atrocities, 
the last of them unparalleled in all the history 
of frontier warfare.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





STRENGTH OF THE BEETLE. 


This insect has just astonished me by its vast 
strength of body. Every one who has taken 
the common beetle in his hand knows that his 
limbs, if not remarkable for agility, are very 
powerful ; but I was not prepared for so Sampson- 
ian a feat as that I have just witnessed. When 
the insect was brought to me, having no box 
immediately at hand, I was at a loss where to 
put it till 1 could kill it; but a quart bottle full 
of milk being on the table, I placed the beetle 
for the present under that, the hollow at the 
bottom allowing him room to stand upright. 
Presently, the bottle began to move slowly and 
glide along the smooth table propelled by the 
muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and 
continued for some time to perambulate the sur- 
face, to the astonishment of all who witnessed it. 
The weight of the bottle and its contents could 
not have been less than three pounds and a 
half, while that of the beetle was about half an 
ounce, 80 that it really moved a weight of one 
hundred and twelve times its own. A better 
notion than figures can convey, will be obtained 
of this fact by supposing a lad of fifteen to be 
imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s 
which weighs 12,000 pounds, and to move it to 
and fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing 
within.— Professor Goss. ‘ 
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THE NAME IN THE SAND. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD.) 
Alone I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand: 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the year—the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast: 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so methought t’will shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me: 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 

To leave nor track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought ; 
Of all this thinking soul has thought: 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 

For glory or for shame. 

ccc eaalidicsictns 


THE ORUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? Rise and share it 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve 
thee and thy brother. 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful 
still renew; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for 
two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 
living grain ; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill with 
gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps drag 
wearily ? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear 
both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, would’st thou 
sleep amid the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 

Is the heart a well left empty? None but God its void 
can fill: 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless 
longings still. 

Is the heart a living power! self-entwined its 
strength sinks low; 

It can only live in loving; and by serving love will 


grow. : 
— Author of Schoenburg-Cotta Family. 


—_——>~9r 
AIMING AT PERFECTION. 


There is no manner of inconvenience in 
having a pattern propounded to us of so great 
perfection as is above our reach to attain to; 
and there may be great advantages in it. The 
way to excel in any kind is to propose the 
brightest and most perfect examples to our imi- 
tation. No man can write after too perfect and 


ee a copy; and though he can never reach 
the perfection of it, yet he is likely to learn 
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more than by one less perfect. He that aims 
at the heavens, which yet he is sure to come 
short of, is like to shoot higher than he that 
aims at a mark within his reach.— Tillotson. 





SYMPATHY FOR THE POOR. 


One of England’s greatest judges, within a 
few years, said that the worst evil they had to 
contend with was the want of sympathy for the 
poor on the part of the rich. To some this 
might seem to have been nobly contradicted 
last winter, by the immense amounts that have 
been given and have kept the poor of England 
alive in many cases. But, in truth, this very 
fact only illustrates what we mean. There isa 
vast difference between giving our money and 
giving our sympathy. It is the lack of sympa- 
thy on the part of the rich that creates the want 
on the part of the poor, which has to be thus 
relieved to prevent revolution. There is a 
social antagonism created by wealth and pov- 
erty. Wealth has power, too often used in 
grinding the faces of the poor by insufficient 
wages, hard contracts, overbearing conduct, 
creating quite different aspirations, not only as 
to dress and comforts, but as to education, re- 
finement, hopes, morals, religion, and the possi- 
bilities of the future. Wealth settles rank—it 
controls our churches. Its effects are becoming 
every year more manifest among us as a power 
sought after and coveted. There are plenty of 
friends to the poor, but friends by condescen- 
sion—not seeking to elevate them, and so lessen 
the differences, but rather to increase it by a 
weight of obligation. It is this last which has 
given their greatest value to the munificent 
gifts of George Peabody and the Christmas 
stories of Charles Dickens. To really elevate 
the poor, and thus lessen the distinction, is living 
Christianity—the kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
From the camera of the upper room the New 
Jerusalem is projected on the world below. In 
fact, the only preventive of the greatest danger 
of the present age in the accumulation of. the 
worst corruptions of the Old World in the New, 
is such a growth of Christian love for alleviat- 
ing the condition of the poor among the wealthy 
as shall lessen this antagonism. I[t would be a 
narrow rendering of those words of Jesus, that — 
“the poor have the Gospel preached to them,” 
to speak to them of religion, but neglect the 
rest and leave them to perish here. The physi- 
cal, social and moral improvement of the poor 
is objective Christianity. Without this sym- 
pathy there is nothing. 

Frugality is one chief means by which this 
may be done. Simplicity in dress, in equip- 
age, not only saves money that can be better 
employed, but it sets an example that saves 
many who can but illy afford it the expense of 
imitating costly fashions. Society is benefited 
in proportion as all consumption is reproductive. 
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made in the expenses of public school houses, 
in their comforts, and often in their necessities 
for the health and best advantage of teachers 
and scholars, lest the taxes should be com- 
plained of. How many a parent might save 
enough from costly foreign articles of dress or 

, furniture, to buy which is sending gold out of the 
country, to build a school-house or to furnish it 
with apparatus ! 

When Madame de Maintenon tried to per- 
suade Louis XIV. to give more to the poor, he 
replied that kings were God’s almoners to the 

r by the costly luxuries they introduced. 

ut these selfish ostentations and luxuries are 
the most mocking ways of benefiting the poor. 
A French lady at court, not long since, wore a 
single scarf, into which were worked pearls, 
emeralds and other jewels, till the value 
amounted to a million of dollars! This formed 
er of the third fortune expended by the same 
“2 being purchased by the patrimony inher- 
ited from her grandfather. Had the same 

money been devoted to improving the land or 
educating the tenants, how different the results ! 
But the same copy of the Times that recorded 
all the costly dresses of the court at Queen Vic- 
toria’s wedding mentioned, in a corner, the 
death of two persons in London of starvation ! 
By men and women of wealth and rank setting 


an example of simplicity, the strobg bear the in- 
firmities of the weak. 


It will, we hope, add to the value of these 
thoughts that they were substantially uttered 
the other. day by one of the ablest divines and 
philosophers of the present age—Dr. Hedge, of 
Brookline—under these circumstances: “The 
right and left wings of the Unitarian body were 
thrown into some ferment, and a new organiza- 
tion expecting to be formed, led some to expect, 
from the known ability of the preacher of the 
annual sermon, a theological discussion. Instead 
of anything of the kind, the whole current of 
thought was turned to an able and earnest con- 
sideration of the practical requirements of re- 
ligion upon the wealthy to the poor. There 
seems to be a general feeling rising up among 
the wisest and best of all denominations, that 
less theorizing and more practical exhibition of 
the living power of religion, in directing and 
controlling the uses of wealth, is the great want 
of the present day. Perhaps it should also be 
noted that when the constitution of a new asso- 
ciation was proposed ‘for the scientific dis- 

} cussion of religion,’ the venerable Lucretia 
Mott expressed the greatest disappointment 
and declined her name, because, she said, I 
deny religion to be a science, and ‘expressed 
| er regret at so many organizations and so 
few advances in practical religion.” — Public 


| Ledger. 
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Tn all our wards and villages curtailments are' JOHN G. WHITTIER ON HIS OWN LITERARY 









































LIFE. 


To the Editor of the Nation: 


I am very well aware that merely personal 


explanations are not likely to be as interesting 
to the public as to the parties concerned ; but 
I am induced to notice what is either a miscon- 
ception on thy part, or, as is most probable, a 
failure on my own to make myself clearly un- 
derstood. In the review of “‘ The Tent on the 
Beach,” in thy paper of last week, I confess I 
was not a little surprised to find 
sented as regretting my = 
ticipation in the conflict which 

emancipation of the slave, and that I had not 
devoted myself to purely literary pursuits. In 
the half-playful lines upon which this statement 
is founded, if I did not feel at liberty to boast 
my anti-slavery labors and magnify my editorial 
profession, I certainly did not mean to under- 
rate them, or express the shadow of a regret that 
they had occupied so large a share of my time 
and thought. ha , 
be sufficiently thankful to the Divine Provi- 
dence that so early called my attention to the 
great interests of humanity, saving me from the 
poor ambitions and miserable jealousies of a sel- 
fish pursuit of literary reputation. Up to a 
comparatively recent period my literary writings 
have been simply episodical, something apart 
from the real object and aim of my life, and 
whatever of favor they have found with the 
public has come to me as a grateful surprise, 
rather than as an expected reward. As I have 
never staked all upon the chances of authorship, 
I have been spared the pain of disappointment, 
and the temptation to envy those who, as men 
of letters, deservedly occupy a higher place in 
the popular estimation than I have ever aspired 
to. 


myself repre- 
a active par- 
as ended in the 


The simple fact is, that I cannot 


Truly, thy friend, Joan G. Warrier. 
Amesbury, 3d mo. 9th, 1867. 


es 
LEAD PENCILS. 
It is estimated that 500,000,000 pencils are 


used annually. In the United States alone, 


more than 2,000,000 of this number are used, 
the most part of which are received from abroad. 
The Cumberland mines, in England, have here- 
tofore furnished the best quality of the mineral, 
graphite or plumbago, from which the lead is 
had; but the supply has been nearly exhausted 
by constant working, and few of the genuine 
Cumberland pencils are now made. In Germany, 
where the pencil trade is most flourishing, there 
are several manufactories, the largest of which 
is at Stein, kept by the Faber Brothers. It is 
a family business with them, their father and 
grandfather having been engaged in it before 
them, and has been carried on until the name 
of Faber, as a pencil-maker, is renowned. 

manufactory has existed for some time at Con- 
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cord, Mass., and another extensive one has| Zxtracts from “ Inaugural Address of JoHN 
now been established near Hoboken, New Jersey.| Stuart MILL,” delivered to the University of 
At this establishment nearly all the work is| St. Andrews, Scotland. 
done by machinery, which is constructed by (Continued from page 240.) 
machinists at the factory, while in Germany| The study, on the one hand, of mathematics 
the pencils are made by hand. For the wood|and its applications, on the other, of experi- 
of the pencil Florida cedar is used, being cut| mental science, prepares us for the principal 
up with small saws. One set of the wooden| business of the intellect, by the practice of it 
slips are grooved, and fitted to other pieces|in the most characteristic cases, and by famili- 
called “ covers,” and then left till the lead is| arity with the most perfect and successful mo- 
inserted. The plumbago is not properly pre-| dels of it. But in great things as in small, ex- 
red until it has gone through a process of| amples and models are not sufficient: we want 
reaking, cleaning, mixing, pressing,and baking.| rules as well. Familiarity with the correct 
When it comes out of the grinding mill it goes| use of a language in conversation and writing 
into large tanks, where it is refined and sepa-| does not make rules of grammar unnecessary ; 
rated from all ingredients, and it is then placed | nor does the amplest knowledge of sciences of 
in a bowl-shaped machine, where it is rolled and | reasoning and experiment dispense with rules 
mixed. It is next pressed, and this is the most| of logic. We may have heard correct reason- 
interesting of the various degrees of preparation | ings and seen skilful experiments all our lives 
it undergoes. A cylinder with tubes in the|—we shall not learn by mere imitation to do 
bottom is used, and through these runs the lead | the like, unless we pay careful attention to how 
in hexagon, square, round, or any other shape|it is done. It is much easier in these abstract 
wanted, and is received in coils underneath by} matters, than in purely mechanical ones, to mis- 
a small boy, who manages the board on which| take bad work for good. To mark out the dif- 
it falls with great dexterity. Other boys take| ference between them is the province of logic. 
the lead afterward and put it in models, which| Logic lays down the general principles and laws 
are then sent to the heating-room for drying| of the search after truth ; the conditions which, 
and hardening; for the lead, when it comes| whether recognized or not, must actually have 
from the press, is soft and flexible, and wanting| been observed if the mind has done its work 
in tenacity. It is left in the heating-room one| rightly. Logic is the intellectual complement 
day, when it is removed to a kiln, where it is|of mathematics and physics. Those sciences 
put in crucibles and burned after the manner| give the practice, of which logic is the theory. 
of burning brick. When this is done, about) It declares the principles, rules, and precepts, 
twenty girls are kept employed in putting the| of which they exemplify the observance. 
leads into grooves, and glueing on the covers,| The science of Logic has two parts; ratiocina- 
and this work is performed in a very rapid and| tive and inductive logic. The one helps to 
systematic style. The cutting of the strip is| keep us right in reasoning from premises, the 
done by knives run by a machine, and after] other in concluding from observation. Ratio- 
they are turned out are put into another ma-|cinative logic is much older than inductive, be- 
chine, where they are smoothened. From there | cause reasoning in the narrow sense of the word 
they go to the carpenter’s shop, where the ends| is an easier process than induction, and the sci- 
are neatly cut, and they then pass through the| ence which works by mere reasoning, pure ma- 
polisher’s hands, the printer’s, and the count-|thematics, had been carried to a considerable 
er’s, and are finally put in boxes ready for| height while the sciences of observation were 
sale.—Late Paper. still in the purely empirical period. The prins 
ciples of ratiocination, therefore, were the earli- 
est understood and systematized, and the logic ° 
of ratiocination is even now suitable to an ear- 
lier stage in education than that of induction. 
The principles of induction cannot be properly 
understood without some previous study of the 
inductive sciences: but the logic of reasoning, 
which was already carried to a high degree of 
perfection by Aristotle, does not absolutely re- 
quire even a knowledge of mathematics, but can 
be sufficiently exemplified and illustrated from 
the practice of daily life. 

Of logic I venture to say, even if limited to 
that of mere ratiocination, the theory of names, 
propositions, and the syllogism, that there is no 
part of intellectual education which is of great- 
er value, or whose place can so ill be supplied 










































DETERMINATION. 


The endowments of nature we cannot com- 
mand, but we can cultivate those given. My 
experience is that men of great talents are apt 
to do nothing for want of. vigor. Vigor, en- 
ergy, resolution, firmness of purpose—these 
carry the day. Is there one whom difficulties 
dishearten—who bends to the storm? He will 
do little. Is there one who will conquer? 
That kind of man never fails. Let it be your 
first study to teach the world that you are not 
wood and straw—some iron in you. Let men 
know that what you say you will do; that your 
decision made is final—no wavering ; that, once 
resolved, you are not to be allured nor intimi- 
dated.— Sir Fowell Buxton. 
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by anything else. Its uses, it is true, are chief- 
ly negative; its function is, not so much to 
teach us to go right, as to keep us from going 
wrong. But in the operations of the intellect 
it isso much easier to go wrong than right; 
it is so utterly impossible for even the most vig- 
orous mind to keep itself in the path but by 
maintaining a vigilant watch against all devia- 
tions, and noting all the byways by which it is 
possible to go ‘astray—that.the chief differ- 
ence between one reasoner and another consists 
in their less or greater liability to be misled. 
Logie points out all the possible ways in which, 
starting from the true premises, we may draw 
false conclusions. By its analysis of the reason- 
ing process, and the forms it supplies for stating 
and setting forth our reasonings, it enables us 
to guard the points at which a fallacy is in dan- 
‘ger of slipping in, or to lay our fingers upon the 
place where it has slipped in. When I consid- 
er how very simple the theory of reasoning is, 
and how short a time is sufficient for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of its principles and rules, 
and even considerable expertness in applying 
them, I can find no excuse for omission to study 
it on the part of any one who aspires to suc- 
ceed in any intellectual pursuit. Logic is the 
great disperser of hazy and confused thinking ; 
it clears up the fogs which hide from us our 
own ignorance, and make us believe that we 
understand a subject when we do not. We 
must not be led away by talk about inarticulate 

iants who do great deeds without knowing 

ow, and see into the most recondite truths 
without any of the ordinary helps, and without 
being able to explain to other people how they 
reach their conclusions, nor consequently to 
convince any other people of the truth of them. 
There may be such men, as there are deaf and 
dumb persons who do clever things, but for all 
that, speech and hearing are faculties by no 
means to be dispensed with. If you want to 
know whether you are thinking rightly, put 
your thoughts into words. In the very attempt 
to do this you will find yourselves, consciously 
or unconsciously, using logical forms. Logic 
compels us to throw our meaning into distinct 
propositions, and our reasonings into distinct 
steps. It makes us conscious of all the implied 
assumptions on which we are proceeding, and 
which, if not true, vitiate the entire process. 
It makes us aware what extent of doctrine we 
commit ourselves to by any course of reasoning, 
and obliges us to look the implied premises in 
the face, and. make up our minds whether we 
can stand to them. It makes our opinions con- 
sistent with themselves and with one another, 
and forces us to think clearly, even when it can- 
not make us think correctly. It is true that 
error may be consistent and systematic as well 
as truth ; but this is not the common case. It 
is no small advantage to see clearly the princi- 


ples and consequences involved in our opinions, 
and which we must either accept, or else aban- 
don those opinions. We are much nearer to 
finding truth when we search for it in broad day 
light. Error, pursued rigorously to all that is 
implied in it, seldom fails to get detected by 
coming into collision with some known and ad- 
mitted fact. . 

You will find abundance of people to tell you 
that logic is no help to thought, and that people 
cannot be taught to think by rules. Undoubt- 
edly rules by themselves, without practice, go 
but a little way in teaching anything. But if 
the practice of thinking is not improved by 
rules, I venture to say it is the only difficult 
thing done by human beings that is not so. A 
man learns to saw wood principally by practice, 
but there are rules for doing it, grounded on the 
nature of the operation, a if he is not taught 
the rules, he will not saw well until he has dis- 
covered them for himself. Wherever there is 
a right way and a wrong, there must be a dif- 
ference between them, and it must be possible 
to find out what the difference is ; and when 
found out and expressed in words, it is a rule 
for the operation. If any one is inclined to 
disparage rules, I say to him, try to learn any- 
thing which there are rules for, without know- 
ing the rules, and see how you succeed. To 
those who think lightly of the school logic I 
say take the trouble to learn it. You will easi- 
ly do so in a few weeks, and you will see 
whether it is of no use to you in making your 
mind clear, and keeping you from stumbling in 
the dark over the most outrageous fallacies. No- 
body, I believe, who has really learnt it, and 
who goes on using his mind, is insensible to 
its benefits, unless he started with a prejudice, 
or, hke some eminent English ad Scottish 
thinkers of the past century, is under the influ- 
ence of a reaction against the exaggerated pre- 
tentions made by the schoolmen, not so much in 
behalf of logic as of the reasoning process itself. 
Still more highly must the use of logic be esti- 
mated, if we include in it, as we ought to do, the 
principles and rules of Induction as well as Ra- 
tiocination. As the one logic guards us against 
bad deduction, so does the other against bad gen- 
eralization, which is a still more universal error. 
If men easily err in arguing from one general 
proposition to another, still more easily do they 
go wrong in interpreting the observations made 
by themselves and others. Thers is nothing in 
which an untrained mind shows itself more 
hopelessly incapable, than in drawing the pro- 
per general conclusions from its own experience. 
And even trained minds, when all their train- 
ing is on a special subject, and does not extend 
to the general principles of induction, are only 
kept right, when there are ready opportunities 
of verifying their inferences, by facts. Able 
scientific men, when they veature upon subjects 
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in which they have no facts to check them, are 
often found drawing conclusions or making gen- 
eralizations from their experimental knowledge, 
such as any sound theory of induction would 
show to be utterly unwarranted. So true is it 
that practice alone, even of a good kind, is not 
sufficient without principles and rules. Lord 
Bacon had the great merit of seeing that rules 
were necessary, and conceiving, to a very con- 
siderable extent, their true character. The de- 
fects of his conceptions were such as were in- 
evitable while the inductive sciences were only 
in the earliest stage of their progress, and the 

highest efforts of the human mind in that direc- | 
tion had not yet been made. Inadequate as the 
Baconian view of induction was, and rapidly as 
the practice outgrew it, it is only within a gen- 
eration or two that avy considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the theory ; very much 
through the impulse given by two of the many 
distinguished men who have adorned the Scot- 
tish universities, Dugald Stewart and Brown. 

(To be continued.) 





WHEN AND WHERE THE DAY BEGINS. 


As we travel eastward, the day begins ear- 
lier ; near the equator starlight appears an hour 
earlier for each thousand miles going east. 
When it is sunrise in New York, the people of 
Europe have had sunlight for many hours, and 
the Californians are still in their beds dreaming 
Evidently the day has a first beginning, and at 
the eastward. But how far and where? Who 
are the people who first see the light of Monday 
morning ? 

It is the sun which brings the day; where 
does he first bring Monday? If we could travel 
with him, we might find out. Let us suppose 
the case. We will take an early start: At sun- 


rise, on Sabbath morning, with the sun just at 
the point of peeping over the horizon behind 
us. As we go, the people give us a Sabbath 
greeting; we bring Sabbath with us to Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Salt Lake, San Frangisco. At 
San Francisco, our faithful chronometer informs 
us that we have been on the tramp about five 
hours. But we started on Sabbath morning, 
and it is Sabbath morning still. We go on, 
still on Sabbath morving. Will this Sabbath 
morning neverend? The quiet Pacific knows 
very little of Sabbath or any other day, and 
our question scarcely receives an echo for re- 
By. When we get to Yokohama, in Japan, or 


hanghai, in China, we search for some Yankee 






























wide awake in early morning, and we are told 


for the first time that Monday has come 
Everywhere now we bring Monday, and in 
twenty-four hours, by the chronometer, after 
starting, we are in New York again, and find 
the merchants taking down their shutters, and 
the Monday newspapers telling us what has hap- 
pened during our absence.— Scientific American. 





SUGAR BEET IN ILLINOIS. 


Another year’s experience in the manufac- 
ture of sugar on the prairies of Illinois has been 
had, and the results of this experience has been. 
watched with increasing interest by thousands. 
What have been the results? A large crop of 
beets of excellent quality has been grown, 
shown to be as rich in sugar and as abundant in 
yield asin the best sugar districts of the old 
country, where no other sugar is used. As 
with all new enterprises, so new to a country as 
this one, there have been many unlooked for 
difficulties to overcome. Much of the machinery 
in the establishment at Chatsworth has been 
made in this country, and delay and unexpected 
difficulties presented themselves before the 
working up of the beets could be commenced. 

About 100,000 Ibs. of sugar of an excellent 
quality has been manufactured and put on the 
market, fully realizing the highest expectations 
regarding its quality and the yield of sugar, 
giving mach encouragement to the managers, 
to whom all credit is due for their perseverance 
in the enterprise. The experiment will be con- 
tinued the present year with about 600 acres of 
beets, and preparations made for doubling the 
amount another year. 

In the ultimate complete success of the en- 
terprise, we have not the shadow of a doubt, 
and fully believe that sugar of the very best 
quality is to be as much a regular article of ex- 
port from our Prairie State as corn and beef, 
adding to our products a branch of industry 
which will bring thousands of industrial people 
to our State, apd add untold millions to our 
wealth.—Prairie Farmer. 





SAVING A BOY. 

Many years ago a teacher in a country town 
in Massachusetts saw a boy come into his school 
whom he knew to be one of the worst boys in 
town. He determined, if he could, to make a 
good boy of him. So he spoke kindly to him, 
and the boy behaved well that day. The next 
morning the Prudential Committee (as he is 
called) came in and said—‘ Mr. Towne, I hear 
that bad fellow, Bill Marcy, has come to your 
school. Turn him out at once. He will spoil 
the rest of the boys.” ‘No, sir,” replied the 
teacher. “TI will leave the school if you say 
so; but I cannot expel a boy so long as he be- 
haves well.” So he kept him, encouraged 
him, and confided in him, till Bill Marcy be- 
came one of the best boys in the school. And 
afterwards, whenever William L. Marcy came 
from Washington, he took pains to go and see 
his old teacher, Salem Towne, and thank him 
for having been the means of saving him, and 
making him the man he was.—J. F. Clarke. 


Winter, which strips the leaves from around 
us, makes us see the distant regions they for- 
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merly concealed ; so does old age rob us of our 
enjoyments only to enlarge the prospect of eter- 
nity before us.—Jean Paul Richter. 





COTTON ON THE GALLOWS. 


Less than one hundred and fifty years ago, 
the masses of the people of Great Britain be- 
lieved that the introduction of cotton clothing 
and its manufacture would ruin the kingdom. 
Woollen and linen garments were then almost 
universally worn, and large manufacturers, em- 
ploying many thousand workmen, were engaged 
in supplying the demand for them. It was 
thought that the woollen and flax machinery 
would be useless and a total loss, and the work- 
men thrown out of employment, if cotton should 
take the place of the fabrics then worn. Even 
Parliament shared this belief, and in 1721 
passed an act imposing a penalty of five pounds 
upon the seller of a piece of calico. The com- 
mon people, on one occasion, took a singular 
way to show their prejudice against the new 
fibre, and to bring it into disrepute. One 
Michael Carmody was executed at Cork, in 
Ireland, for felony: upon which the journey- 
men weavers (who were short of work, and who 
attributed the “ hard times” to the introduction 
of cotton manufacture) assembled in a body 
and dressed the criminal, the hangman and the 
gallows, in cotton, in order to bring the wearer 
of it into disgrace ; and at the place of execu- 
tion the criminal made the following remarkable 
speech: “Give ear, O good people, to the 
words of a dying sinner. I {confess I have 
been guilty of what necessity éompelled me to 
commit, which starving condition I was in, I 
am well assured, was occasioned by the scarcity 
of money that has proceeded from the great 
discouragement of our woollen manufactures. 
Therefore, good Christians, consider that if you 
goon to suppress your own goods by wearing 
such cottons as I am now clothed in, you will 
bring your country into misery, which will 
consequently swarm with such unhappy malefac- 
tors as your present object is, and the blood of 
every miserable felon that will hang, after this 
warning, will lie at your doors.” Noverthelees, 
happily for Great Britain, the wearing of cot- 
ton continued to be extended, so that in thirty 
years afterward, the yearly manufacture was es- 
timated at $1,000,000, and at the present day 
nearly 400,000 steam looms are at work there 
upon cottons, directly employing at least 500,- 
000 persons, besides the millions engaged in 
producing the staple.—American Agricultural- 
ist* 
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ITEMS. 
Carsontc Acip Gas anp Finz.—A large crowd of 
citizens and police officers assembled yesterday, in 
and around the yard of the old Pennsylvania Bank, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


on Dock street, Philadelphia, between two and three 
o'clock, to witness the experiment of extinguishing 
fire by means of carbonic acid gas. A small wooden 
structure was ereeted. Its interior was pretty well 
strewn with shavings saturated with coal oil, or some 
other equally combustible material, and then the 
match was applied. The flames, of course, spread 
with great celerity. Four machines for generating 
and forcing the gas were brought into requisition, 
and in less time than it takes to write about it the 
fire was extinguished. About four gallons of the 
preparation were thrown into the building. The 
success was attended with a round of applause, con- 
tributed by the spectators. Carbonic acid gas is 
forty to fifty times heavier than the atmospheric air. 
It destroys all the oxygen which gives life to fire; 
hence the latter is suppressed simply by the power 
of the gas thus introduced. There are many ways 
in which this effect may be attained.—Philadelphia 
Press. 

Nitro-glycerine is being largely used by the Cali- 
fornians in mining operations, also by the contrac- 
tors of the Pacific Railroad, in blasting passage ways 
through the mountains. The article is made on the 
spot, and no accidents have occurred in its applica- 
tion. It is more economical and efficient than pow- 
der. 

The International Ocean Telegraph Company ex- 
pects to have its line, as far as the Island of Cuba, in 
working order in Seventh month next. Although 
the railway tunnel under Mt. Cenis makes but slow 
progress, the railway over the mountain is almost 
completed, and it is anticipated will be opened for 
traffic by the middle of Ninth month, 1867. When 
this line is opened the railway journey between 
a and Turin can be accomplished in twenty-two 

ours. 


It is shown that in the five years preceding the 
American war the average yearly value of cotton 
imported into England from India was £3,862,776. 
In the five succeeding years the average rose to 
£24,844,646. The quantity imported during the 
year 1866, the year just closed, is the largest known, 
amounting to 1,747,710 bales, worth upwards of 
£33,000,000. 


The papers in the Southwestern States are unani- 
mous in saying that there never was a better prom- 
ise for the crops than now, and the accounts from 
the Southern States are almost as promising. 


The annual exportation of copper from California 
is said now to amount to ten thousand tons, which 
is five times as large as the annual product of the 
whole United States only ten years ago. 


A former slave of the Davis family holds the valu- 
able plantations of Jeff and Joe in Mississippi, hav- 
ing purchased them of the government for $400,000. 
He is said to be a skilful manager, and will make 
$80,000 a year profit. 


During the year 1866 there were 34 slave vessels 
captured on the coast of Africa by the British fleet. 
One vessel captured on the West Coast had no slaves 
on board, but was fully equipped, and 550 slaves 
were waiting to embark from the shore. The Daho- 
mey, from Portugal, also captured on the West 
Coast, had only three slaves on board, but 600 were 
held in readiness to embark. All the other captures 
were made on the East Coast; 1303 slaves were 
found on board the vessels captured. Several, how- 
ever, had no slaves on board, but had landed slaves 
—one as many as 176. One large Arab vessel from 
Zanzibar had 200 on board; 28 were captured and 
the rest drowned. Five of the vessels are described 
as unseaworthy. 
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